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CARVED BOXWOOD GERMAN MEDALLION 

OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. IN 

THE SPITZBR COLLECTION. 



PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING FOR AMATEURS. 



It is doubtful 
whether the fair de- 
votee who assists in 
the rise and progress 
of American decora- 
tive art will hnd any 
more fascinating- em- 
ployment than wood- 
carving. Wood is 
such genuine, sympa- 
thetic material ; it 
lends itself so readily 
to graceful and sig- 
nificant forms ; it is 
so integral a part of the "House Beautiful" and its 
furnishings, that carving is es- 
sentially a household art. Al- 
ready marble and marbleized | 
abominations are vanishing | 
before the artistic wood man- 
tel, and houses where the 
painter and the grainer have 
done their best — and art's 
worst — and where the rank of. 
fence of varnish has smelt to 
heaven, are now finished in 
woods whose native color is 
respected, and whose natural 
grain and tone are brought 
out by finishes which do not . 
conceal, but develop. The 
beauty and variety o£ our na- 
tive American woods is just 
beginning to be appreciated, 
and stripped of the plastering 
paints and pigments which 
have covered a multitude of 
sins in construction, the work 
of the cabinet-maker shows 
a new sincerity. Now, if the 
wood-carver shall enrich this 
good cabinet-work, interior 
decoration will take on a warm 
and satisfying beauty which it 
has hitherto lacked. 

This work of final decora- 
tion seems peculiarly adapted 
to women. They have the ar- 
tistic feeling, the fertility of 
fancy, the patience, and, with 
exercise, the necessary strength 
to do wood-carving. That they 
can accomplish much and 
beautiful work is amply proved 
by the success of women pu- 
pils in such schools as the 
workshop of Mr. Henry Fry, 
of Cincinnati, and the wood- 
carving department of the Cin- 
cinnati School of Design, un- 
der the charge of Mr. Benn 
Pitman. The work of the latter 
has been so much written about 
and talked about, that it has 

doubtless done more than any other one influence in this 
country to diffuse an enthusiasm for carving. 

Any one within reach of practical instruction should 
avail himself of it. Fortunately for the growing taste 
in this direction, classes are being formed in many 
towns. It is for those who have no such opportunity 
that these papers are written, but nothing can take 
the place of the shop, and while following the instruc- 
tions here given, which will be as simple and prac- 
tical as possible, the pupil is advised to try and see 
some practical carver at work. There is scarcely a 
town where, in the absence of something better, some 
*• old country" carver cannot be discovered. He may 



not be plying his art— he is more likely to be helping 
build a railroad — and if he were carving, one would 
probably not wish to follow .his formal theory of 
decoration. But watch him work. Especially will 
the average woman, whose previous knowledge of 
tools is limited to a pair of dull scissors, get a notion 
of the force of edged tools, and of the lever power of 
the fore-arm, which will be a revelation to her. 

In regard to the choice ot woods, there is no need 
to go -far afield. Many of our native woods carve 
well. Fashions change. In the studio of Mr. Fry, a 
recent visitor says, " Everything seems to be in 
mahogany." A few years ago, almost everything 
would have been in black walnut. Oak models beau- 
tifully. Cherry, warm-blooded, and fine of grain, 
carves excellently. Ash is too coarse to be very 
available, except for surface work in incised lines, 
which may be made effective. Soft pine wood tempts 




CARVED WALNUT BELLOWS. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN WORK. IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 

the beginner left to himself, but its very softness is a 
snare ; it will not hold its own under the modelling 
tool. 

" I have some beautiful panels of bird's-eye maple, 
taken from an old-fashioned bedstead. Will they 
be pretty carved ?" asks a pupil. Perhaps so, but 
wood so decorative in itself had better be reserved for 
those plain panels which must be introduced in carv- 
ing to rest the eye from following lines of ornament. 
On the whole, there is no better or more satisfactory 
material for a beginner than a panel of black walnut. 
For a first lesson take a panel of well-seasoned inch 
walnut, from one to two feet long, and about ten 



inches wide. Get smooth wood, of fine, even grain, not 
to add the total depravity of "cross-grain" to the 
other initiatory perplexities of carving, and have a 
carpenter dress it on both sides. One should have a 
carving bench, which should be very solidly made, 
thirty-four inches high, and twenty -four inches wide, 
and four and one-half feet long. This is a convenient 
size, though these dimensions are not arbitrary, and 
may be modified to suit the various conditions of 
amateur work. But the bench must be very solid, 
and should have a shelf or drawer underneath for 
tools. Another good way to keep tools is to slip them 
through little strips of leather tacked against the wall 
back of the bench. A wooden vise, as on a carpen- 
ter's bench, is very useful, though it may be dis- 
pensed with. Of course carving may be done by 
clamping the work to an ordinary table, but it will be 
found fatiguing, being too high for sitting, and too 
low for standing. And the 
pupil who fairly gets to carving 
will find himself standing much 
of the time in order to secure 
greater freedom of motion with 
the arms. A high stool, to 
bring one to the height of the 
bench when sitting should be 
provided. The work must be 
firmly fastened to the bench ; 
wooden hand-screws, such as 
used by carpenters, are good. 
More easily managed, and just 
as serviceable, since, no matter 
how large a piece of furniture 
may be attempted, only one 
piece of wood is carved at a 
time, are the ordinary iron 
carriage clamps, which can be 
procured at any hardware 
store, at a cost of fifty to sev- 
enty-five cents. It is better to 
get two of these, as one will 
sometimes need two in 'work- 
ing on a long panel ; get 
clamps that will take in not 
less than four inches of wood, 
to include thickness of bench 
and of working panel, and get 
the " adjustable" screw, which 
will fit itself to and hold a 
curved surface. 

For tools it is best to go at 
once to the headquarters of ex- 
cellence, and get the Addis 
carving tools, ot English make. 
They are more expensive than 
some seductively advertised 
" sets of six," but they are the 
only ones which will be per- 
fectly satisfactory and equal to 
any artistic- and mechanical 
emergency. 

With the following fourteen 
cutting tools (which have been 
carefuly selected from the 
whole number, and, weighed 
in the balance of daily use) 
have not been found wanting, 
all the work may be accomplished which the amateur 
wood-carver will be likely to attempt: One chisel, 
No. I, half an inch wide ; three bevel chisels, No. 2, 
one-eighth, one-fourth, and five-eighths inches wide ; 
eight gouges, one No. 3, three-fourths of an inch 
wide ; two No. 4, one-eighth and one-fourth inches ; 
two No. 5, three-sixteenths and three-eighths inches ; 
one No. 6, five-eighths of an inch ; one No. 7, one- 
fourth of an inch ; one No. 8, three-sixteenths of an 
inch ; a veiner, or lining tool, and a parting or V 
tool. The other tools needed are a mallet, a steel 
straight edge, a pair of compasses which can be firmly 
set in place,, and. a. bevel which, can. be adjusted at 
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any angle for laying off conventional designs. The 
last tool may be dispensed with, if necessary, as the 
work can be done with careful measuring with the 
compasses and straight edge. If one does not find a 
mallet in stock, get one turned, of hard wood, lignum 
vitas is best, 
and do not let 
theturnergive 
you a minia- 
ture croquet 
mallet, which 
you must al- 
ways hold in 
a certain posi- 
tion . The 
ideal carving 
mallet is al- 
most theshape 
of a potato 
masher ; no 
matter how 
you hold it, 
you cannot 
help hitting 
the tool with 
its full force ; 
it is like a 
ferry-boat, it 
does not care 
which way it goes, 
complete outfit 



opalescent glass, the color being supplied by small 
jewels that relieve the white, but take no important 
part in the ornamentation. The beams are of oak, 
inlaid with a double Greek fret in mother-of-pearl, 
which ornaments without taking away from their 




CEILING PANEL IN THE CORNELIUS VANPERBILT HOUSE. BY JOHN LA FARGE. 



The above will be found a very 
If it is too expensive, some of the 
articles may be omitted, and added afterward when- 
ever the carver finds it convenient. 

Calista Halsey Patchin. 



massiveness. The color, in fact, although this doubt- 
less was not considered in the intention, assists in 
relieving that feeling of heaviness in the ceiling which, 
since the panels are in place, results from insufficient 
height. 



THE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT HOUSE. 



DECORATIONS OF THE DINING-ROOM, WATER-COLOR 
ROOM, AND SMOKING ROOM. 



The decorations of the house of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt have created a wide-spread interest, which 
is both genuine and creditable, and yet they are most 
imperfectly understood by the public. The accumu- 
lation of great wealth has rendered it possible to un- 
dertake, on a scale hitherto unattempted, certain dec- 
orative-works, which must be considered to some de- 
gree experimental. The result of an experiment of such 
importance is by no means confined to the satisfaction 
which a man may get out of his own surroundings, 
but bears certain relations to art in general, and to 
American art in particular, of which we have the 
right to take cognizance. 

The suite of rooms in Mr. Vanderbilt's house, 
including the dining-room, water-color room, and 
smoking room, is the most important example of 
decorative work yet attempted in this country, in 
respect both to the scale on which it is employed and 
to its artistic intentions. The dining-room, the first 
of the suite, is separated from Fifty-seventh Street by 
a small conservatory, through which the only horizon- 
tal light is admitted, since the room will also serve 
as a picture gallery. It measures forty-five by twenty- 
three feet, dimensions that would render it noble in 
size if the ceiling were higher, but this is perceptibly 
lowered since the panels were put in place. It is at 
once seen that additional height might have been 
safely allowed, and, since there are no rooms above, 
there is no reason why this apartment should not 
have had the necessary height. The side walls are 
wainscoted in panelled oak to a moderate height, 
and the remaining surface is covered with brown 
embossed leather, which will serve as the background 
for the paintings. The large fireplace is panelled In 
oak to the ceiling, and these panels are inlaid with a 
delicate mother-ot-pearl ornament which runs through 
them like a thread of color enlivening their sombre- 
ness. 

The ceiling requires more detailed mention, since it 
is the most ambitious decorative work which has yet 
been attempted here, and is only paralleled in mag- 
nificence and in the luxuriousness of its material, by 
the decorative work of the fifteenth century, with 
which it agrees in kind. It is coffered and divided 
into twenty panels, six of these being filled with glass. 
This glass is not as interesting as much of Mr. 
La Farge's glass, owing chiefly to the necessity of ad- 
mitting as much white light as possible for the pictures. 
The design is simple, and in great part made up of 




"CERES." CEILING PANEL IN THE CORNELIUS VAN- 
DERBILT HOUSE. BY LA FARGE AND ST. GAUDENS. 

Of the fourteen remaining panels the four at the 
corners repeat the same design. All the panels are 
of mahogany, carved, inlaid, and overlaid, as the 
design and color scheme require. On the corner 
panels is the head of Apollo, the sun god, in repousse" 



work in golden bronze. This head is surrounded 
with a laurel wreath in relief, and inlaid with green 
serpentine. On each side are cupids holding quivers 
and fluttering ribbons, these and their wings being 
inlaid with pearl. Directly over the door is a narrow 

panel, on 
which are 
clasped hands 
and olive 
branches with 
other insignia 
reproduced in 
ivory and iri- 
descent met- 
als. Flanking 
this are two 
larger panels, 
on one of 
which is the 
legend " Hos- 
pitalitas," and 
on the other, 
4 ' Amicitia, 
in ivory letters 
against a 
background of 
green marble, 
and surround- 
ed by carved 
heads, vine leaves, and flowers in different alloys and 
mother-of-pearl. 

The series opposite has for its centre panel the date 
of erection in slender curving Roman numerals in 
ivory, above a delicately inlaid ornament of pearl, and 
between wreaths in relief inlaid with serpentine and 
bearing berries of ivory and coral. The two panels 
which flank this are mediaeval designs, enlarged from 
an old ivory carving preserved at Sens, France. 
These represent the Sun and Moon by designs that 
are quaint and interesting rather than beautiful. The 
panel representing the Sun, for example, has a small 
figure of a woman seated on the bottom of the sea ; 
above her are the waves, simulated by curving inlays 
of mother-of-pearl, and Neptune in his chariot of 
ivory ; the upper part shows the land with small 
figures carrying flower pots. These panels add 
greatly to the color of the room, owing to the varied 
tints of metal and ivory and pearl which are used in 
making them. 

The four figure panels — Ceres, Pomona, Bacchus, 
and Actaeon — which are placed in pairs at the ends, 
have been executed from models made by Mr. St. 
Gaudens. alter the designs of Mr. La Farge. Mr. St. 
Gaudens, who has done so much that is enjoyable, 
has achieved nothing more delightful than these 
panels. The Ceres is somewhat unusual in treat- 
ment, and the others have the impress not only of 
individuality, but of an individuality in which frank- 
ness and freedom, delicacy and restraint, are happily 
blended. Technically, it is scarcely necessary to 
speak of Mr. St. Gaudens's work ; the figures tell 
their own story, although in reproduction in marble 
something of the modelling has been lost. In the 
Ceres the figure, draped to the feet, is crowned and 
holds a basket of fruit. The drapery and flesh are in 
Sienna marble (which is used in all the figures for the 
flesh), hollywood and mahogany, and the fruit in 
marble and the metallic alloys which play so im- 
portant a part in this ceiling. The Bacchus is a 
charming conception — a lithe-limbed youth, with a 
scanty mantle, holding in his hand a beaker, while 
the other rests on the sturdy vine beside him, whose 
branches fall on the other side and wreath his head. 
The processes by which all these panels are brought 
out are novel and interesting, and involve many diffi- 
culties and much expense. The figures are first cut 
in the wood and overlaid, allowance being made for 
the prominence of the wood when it makes part of the 
drapery, as it does in the Bacchus. The flesh, and 
this figure is in great measure nude, is of Sienna 
marble, which furnishes admirable, warm flesh tones. 
The vine is in dull green bronze, one of those alloys 
special to this ceiling, in which Mr. La Farge has 
experimented at such cost of labor and time. 

The most beautiful of the panels, not only in line 
and action, but in color, is the Pomona. It is not 
only new as a type, but it has a classic breadth. She 
bends backward, one hand pressing down a branch, 
the other holding a knife in readiness. The tension 



